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CHRIST IN HEAVEN 


(From a sermon on the Ascension, by St. John Chrysostom.) 


What is this present festival? It is great and venerable, and 
surpassing the comprehension of man, and worthy of the munificence 
of God its author. For today was accomplished the reconciliation of 
God to the human race; today the long hostility was abolished, the 
long war came to an end; today there came a marvelous peace, never 
before expected. We who seemed unworthy of earth were this day 
lifted up to heaven, and took hold of the Kingly throne; and the 
nature on account of which the Cherubim once guarded Paradise, 
is itself this day seated above the Cherubim. How was this mighty 
marvel wrought? For this is the marvel, that peace has been made by 
God Himself, though justly offended, yet beseeching us. “For we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us.” What 
is this? Has He been outraged, and yet does He beseech us? Yes, 
for He is God, and therefore He beseeches us as a benign Father, 
And see what happens; the Son of Him that beseeches us, not a 
man, not an Angel nor an Archangel, nor a servant of any kind, is 
the Mediator. God was angry with us, and we were averse from God, 
our benign Sovereign; Christ, placing Himself between, reconciled 
both the natures. And how did He place Himself between? He took 
on Himself the punishment which was due from the Father and 
underwent the punishment which came from God, and the shame that 
was put on Him here. Do you see how He annulled the hostility? how 
He did not cease to do and suffer and devise all things, until He re- 
stored to God Himself the enemy and adversary, and made him a 
friend? 

This day is the ground work of these blessings; for as He took 
the first-fruits of our nature, so He restored it to our Sovereign; and 
the Father so admired the gift, both on account of the dignity of the 
Offerer and the spotlessness of the Offering, that He received it with 
His own hands, and placed it close to Himself, saying, “Sit Thou on 
My right hand.” But to what nature did God say, “Sit on My right 
hand?” Most clearly to that nature which had heard the words, “Earth 
thou art, and to earth thou shalt return.” Was it not enough to pass 
beyond the heavens, to stand amid Angels? But our nature passed 
beyond Angels, swept by Archangels, soared above the Cherubim, 
ascended higher than the Seraphim, left the Powers behind, halted 
not until it took hold of the Kingly throne, 

Today Angels received what they had of old time longed for; 
today Archangels saw what they of old craved to see, our own nature 
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flashing light from the Kingly throne, glittering with immortal glory 
and beauty. If the dignity thus gained transcended theirs, still they 
rejoiced at what was a blessing to us; for when we were punished, 
they sorrowed; but if they rejoice at seeing one sinner converted, 
how could they fail to feel the deepest pleasure when on this day 
they saw our whole nature introduced into heaven by its first-fruits? 


LITURGICAL LIFE IN THE RURAL 
PARISH 


INTRODUCTION 


In the first century the Christian Church was primarily urban. 
The rural areas were pagan. Today the situation is not directly op- 
posite, but we sometimes feel that it is. The stronghold of paganism 
is the city. The country seems closer to God. 


Certainly there is no excuse for a farmer being an atheist. Relig- 
ion to the farmer needs to be very real and vital. That is true of all 
men. But because the farmer lives so much closer to first causes, his 
religion must be definite in its relation to the realities of all creation. 

Sometimes it is supposed that only parishes in large cities can 
have any appreciation of the sacramental-liturgical life. If this is 
often seemingly the case, it is because the pastors have failed to grasp 
the ‘Christian philosophy of liturgical and sacramental worship them- 
selves, and therefore are incapable of sharing it or of leading others. 
A re-reading of the article in the previous issue of UNA SANCTA 
(“Seeking God in Liturgical Reality”) is in order at this point. 

Too many people (including pastors) would go about the matter 
backward, by assuming that sacramental liturgy is chiefly intricate 
ceremonial or extra embroidery. Instead, it is simply the eternal 
principle that God and man are workers together in all of life; and 
that in worship, especially the sacraments, there is a psychologically 
sound means of conveying and expressing this. Abel brings his agri- 
cultural offering; God bestows His grace. This God-man fellowship 
does not become unreal by virtue of being dramatically enshrined 
in liturgy and sacraments. 

Rural and village parishes have several opportunities for the 
expression of this glorious relationship which urban parishes can 
appreciate only dimly. All of rural life can become more meaningful, 
dignified and attractive if they are used. 

First, there is Easter. For many of our rural churches are still 
fortunately situated near a cemetery, and in these cases a procession 
outdoors to the graves of the faithful departed where hymns and 
carols of the Resurrection are sung and the Easter litany prayed is 
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a thrilling witness to our belief in the resurrection both of Jesus and 
of our bodies. 

Second, the Rogationtide procession to the fields nearby, using 
the Litany of the Hymnal and special Rogationtide prayers (such as in 
this issue), comes alive in a way that is hardly possible for a city 
parish. The rural parish that misses this is not alert. The very life of 
its people is bound up in it. 

Harvest Festival deserves attention in any congregation. But how 
much more this means to the rural church! Here is the necessary 
sequel to Rogationtide. 

Even the Offertory procession is more readily grasped by the 
farmer and those living close to the soil. By this we mean that when 
the gifts of money are brought to the chancel at the Eucharistic ser- 
vice, the bread and wine for the communion should be brought also. 
This was primitive Christian practice. The bread and wine are truly 
theirs by God’s mercy. They have raised the wheat and grapes. They 
have milled the flour, baked the bread, made the wine. Here is indeed 
their sascrifice (and they themselves are contained in it) offered 
to God so that He might have the needed elements for giving back 
to them the eternal benefits of Calvary’s sacrifice. What devout 
farmer cannot understand this direct, vivid symbolism today? Es- 
pecially if some in the congregation have raised the wheat and grapes, 
baked the bread, and made the wine. 

In Ohio, at a community significantly known as Loveland, the 
Roman Catholic Church is making a laudable effort to demonstrate 
that the good earth itself can be a sacrament when God’s sharing 
of it with man is recognized. The Lutheran Chruch is still heavily 
rural and village. It will be a happy day for non-Roman Christendom 
in America when an evangelical religious community—call it a broth- 
erhood, a monastery, or what you will—will be established in the open 
country, through which practical demonstration will be given of the 
rural Christian’s possibility of living in harmony with nature and 
nature’s Redeemer. H.R.K. 


I 


A group of pastors serving rural parishes, switched from talking 
shop in general to discussing the Liturgical Movement in particular. 
Said a right-of-private judgment Frater: “The Devotional School of 
liturgical thought, of distinctly Romanistic tendency, began somewhere 
in New Jersey, moved onward from city to city, stormed the Windy 
City, pitched Headquarter’s Tent in St. Louis, and now tries to upset 
the honorable liturgical applecart, so dear to our heart, in the open 
country. ’m_ telling you, never will personal parochial devotional 
life flourish in a rural parish. While the souls of men are dying, is 
not the time to talk about Plain Chant, Gregorian Psalm Tones, 
Good Friday Three Hour Litany, Holy Communion each Lord’s 
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Day, Private Confession, kneeling during prayer, not lighting the 
altar candles with a match struck on the deacon’s Sunday pants, 
facing the altar when man talks to God, facing the people when God 
talks to man, wearing a cope and biretta. What are we coming to?” 

After the laugh had subsided, a pastor of a large rural parish, 
known for his fervor in the interest of personal and parochial devo- 
tional life, spoke kindly but convincingly: “We of the Devotional 
School follow orderly liturgical custom. Although it is feasible to 
worship in a ‘sow stable’ (Luther), such type of worship is not prac- 
ticable. Being in a barn every day, during Divine Worship the Chris- 
tian farmer wants to get away from everything resembling a barn. 
Breathing a prayer upon entering Church the Christian farmer says 
with David: So will I compass Thine Altar, O Lord, that I may pub- 
lish with the voice of thanksgiving, and tell of all Thy wondrous 
works. Lord, I love the habitation of Thy House, and the Place where 
Thine Honour dwelleth.” 


We prefer an aesthetic background of imposing architecture, har- 
monious color, a dignified altar stressing the Real Presence of the 
Lord in the Holy Eucharist, churchly music, and a truly devotional 
type of Divine Worship. As much as possible we strive to conform to 
the liturgical traditions of the Church of the Augsburg Confession; 
the Apostolic UNA SANCTA; the Holy Catholic Church, the Com- 
munion of Saints. 

“And that, let us of the Devotional School assure you, is the prop- 
er thing to do not only in the fashionable city church but also in the 
rural parish. Warm the heart of the tiller of the soil in the interest 
of personal and parochial devotional life and the rural home and 
rural church will be an oasis in the desert, a House of Prayer.” 

At the conclusion of these liturgical remarks, one of the rural 
pastors enthusiastically inquired about practical ways and means. 


How to Foster Liturgical Life In A Rural Parish 


Pleased with the favorable reception of his words, the representa- 
tive of the Devotional School cheerfully continued: “Brethren, begin 
with yourselves. When you teach Luther’s Morning and Evening 
Prayer, call attention to the introduction of each prayer: ‘In the 
morning, when you get up; in the evening, when you go to bed; make 
the sign of the holy cross and say: In the Name of (now make the 
sign yourself and request children to do likewise) the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” ‘Does this smack of 
Romanistic tendency? On the day of your ordination you solemnly 
subscribed to the Augsburg Confession of which Luther’s Small Cat- 
echism is the most popular part among the common people. By 
teaching your children in school to sign themselves with the holy 
cross, they will do so in their private morning and evening prayer 
at home and thereby you foster liturgical life in a rural parish. So 
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you see, Brethren, we of the Devotional Schoo] merely do what our 
beloved Catechism says we should do.” 


“Looking for additional prayer material? Simply order a sample 
copy of EVERYDAY from UNA SANCTA. Request devotional mater- 
ial from the pen of the Reverend B. von Schenk. For general distribu- 
tion among children and especially catechumens, send a dime io the 
Reverend Erwin Kurth for his THE LITTLE PRAYER BOOK.” 


By this time the group of rural pastors insisted upon hearing 
more, much more, about practical ways and means to foster liturgical 
life in a rural parish. But as the spokesman for the Devotional 
School had to attend to some urgent parochial task, the group heart- 
ily thanked the pastor leaving, who promised to continue the discus- 
sion in the not too distant future. Otto Klett 
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Why is the liturgical life in a rural community different from its 
counterpart in the city? What makes this difference? The first reason 
lies in the unique kind of work the farmer does; the second is the 
influence of modern trends on farm life. 


Essentially the liturgical life is the same everywhere. The city 
dweller hears the same Word of God as the farmer, receives the same 
Lord in the Sacrament of the Altar, the prayer of both is a communion 
with God. One Baptism makes both members of Christ’s Church. The 
rites of Confirmation, Marriage, Ordination and Dedications of per- 
sons, places and things answer religious needs of both. Christian 
Burial is the same for all. And yet there is a difference between a 
rustic wedding and a city wedding. The rural community has not 
only a different setting in the scenery, but also a difference in at- 
titude and approach on the part of the believer. 


First, there is a naturalness about a farmer that strips everything 
he does of artificiality. His life is more real than that of city people. 
He handles real things. Daily contact with nature gives him this 
simplicity. Nearness to God’s work of renewal helps him to appreci- 
ate God’s work of Salvation and Sanctification in mankind. Change 
of season with its change of scenery helps create a natural setting 
and mood for the liturgical year. The statement of Washington 
Irving may be enlarged: “there is something about the season of 
the year that lends charm to Christmas”. 

Modernization has not dispensed with all farm problems, least 
of all the religious ones. The horse and buggy had a far better chance 
to bring a farmer and his family to Church through snow, and rain- 
soaked and thawing roads than the modern automobile. Power equip- 
ment has tended to increase work rather ‘than make more leisure. 
Farmers are still tired at the end of the day. 








Another modern trend that makes fidelity to worship more dif- 
ficult is the smallness of the family. Fewer hands must do more work. 

The local parish today is giving only a minimum of liturgical 
life to its members. The liturgical life includes the whole life of the 
faithful. It begins with Baptism and ends on earth with Christian 
Burial. For each step along life’s way and for each day of the year, 
in fact for the various hours of everyday, the Church has prayers 
and ceremonies full of rich and beneficial meaning. 

The liturgical life embraces every religious act. It should be 
done together with others, not privately. The private recitation of 
daily prayers is a modern innovation and a compromise of the real 
thing. It came with secularization and modernization of man. It is 
anti-social. The heart of the liturgical life is, of course, the Lord’s 
Day Service with hearing of the Word of God and reception of the 
Sacraments, but it includes much more than these acts of worship. 
The whole life of the Christian is a continuous prayer, not only in 
heart and deed, but also in words, (Ps. 51:15; Lk. 18:1). At all hours 
and in all places of the earth the prayer of the Church should ascend 
to God. From this spiritual activity within the Church, a treasury of 
prayer has grown and been given to all, that has its equal in sublime 
utterance only in the Scriptures. This is the official prayer of the 
Church. Unfortunately it is known only to a few today. And yet once 
one has become acquainted with it, all private devotions pale in com- 
parison. This prayer and its life is in harmony with the Scriptures 
and the principles of religious logic. It supplies a prayer for the var- 
ious periods of the day. Matins and Lauds for the prayer of early 
morning, Prime, Terce, Sext, None for the division of the day, Ves- 
pers for evening and Compline for night prayer! 

To what extent is the whole liturgy used today in rural parishes? 
Outside of the Sunday morning Service with Holy Communion in- 
cluded about four or six times a year, an occasional Matins and Ves- 


pers, the Liturgy is not used. And where it is used, it is often obscured 
or mutilated. 


The Liturgy was not originally meant to be a burden; nor was 
it to bind man, but it was to make him free of other occupations for 
prayer. The words of Jesus about the Sabbath apply to the Liturgy 
also. It was made for man, not man for it. 


Jesus freed man from bondage to traditions and He freed tradi- 
tions from mere formalism. Yet He used the forms of His day. This 
we see not only while He was still subject to His parents, as in the 
Circumcision and the Presentation, but also in His public life. He 
used the Baptism of John; He participated in the synagogue service 
on the Sabbath and in the Jewish festivals, particularly the Passover. 


Today we find the Liturgy and the life that should flow from its 
proper use, hindered by two extreme treatments of it. One of these 
views would impose it as a law upon all and allow no departure from 
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an ‘iota’ of it; the other view sees it as a useless cumberance. A strange 
commentary on man’s treatment of what should be one of our great- 
est spiritual assets! Can it be wondered why people have lost interest 
in the organized Church and why the Church itself is so weak? Why 
should a law be required to have people do what is not a burden, 
but rather a help at all times and in every need? Why should pastors 
have to pamper people to come to Church with all kinds of devices? 
The latest seem to be certificates of attendance and cards of absentee- 
ism. 

A revival of a proclamation of the Gospel, communal worship 
and reception of the Sacraments will come from a revival of the 
historic Liturgy. Preaching also will be reformed if and when it fol- 
lows more faithfully the liturgy. Why has modern preaching become 
so tiresome for the listeners and such a chore for the preachers? It 
is because they have forsaken the fountain and dug their own wells. 
The Sunday Collects, Introits, and Graduals, will each supply a 
year’s sermons, just as the Sunday Gospels and Epistles have. Lent 
has a pericope for each of its days. Rogationtide, the Ember Days, 
the octaves of Easter and Pentecost have propers that are not only 
ancient, going back to apostolic times, but also rich beyond measure 
for our daily spiritual needs. These might well become a breviary 
for all, or they might be included in the forthcoming revision of the 
Common Service and Hymnal. 

What was good for the Middle ages, will need to be revised to 
fit modern needs. What was meant for the Monastic Orders can well 
be adapted for local congregations. When anything prevents a family 
from going to the Church, they should assemble at the times of pray- 
er in their own homes, remembering the words of Jesus: “Wherever 
two or three are gathered together in my name I am in the midst of 
them”. J. H. Zerhusen 


A ROGATIONTIDE SERVICE IN 
OSBY, SWEDEN 


It is in the midst of the loveliness of Springtime when every- 
thing is beginning to sprout and grow. No time of year can be as love- 
ly, as glorious as the Springtime, when everything seems to find new 
life and new strength. The sun through its rays puts new life in God’s 
glorious nature. It is just at this time of the year that the so-called 
Rogation Days come, namely Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
after Sunday Rogate. These are given over to prayer to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that He may give sunshine and rain so that that which 
has begun to grow will continue and bear fruit. These days with their 
traditional worship have been forgotten in our church, but here in 
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Osby, we have begun to recover them. The services have been held 
in several places in our parish. That which I am now going to describe 
was held in Gunanga. 


It is a quarter past seven in the evening when we begin to gather. 
The boys are along, each clad in a white alb that the rector has had 
with him. About half-past seven the procession is ready with the 
crucifier first, wearing a white alb. After him a group of white-clad 
boys and then the rector, after which the other members of the con- 
gregation are in the procession which slowly moves forward while 
hymns of the Spring-tide are being sung. We go past the new-sown 
fields that are turning green. A warm Summer wind is stirring in 
the trees where the birds are singing their songs. and the sun is just 
beginning to go down over the horizon. We come to a little green 
patch. It is uneven ground and shows that here once stood a little 
house. Here we stand in a circle and the rector preaches a short 
sermon, after which the litany is read responsively and a prayer is 
offered to our Lord Jesus Christ that He might give the proper 
weather so that everything can grow up and bear much fruit. Then 
our pastor calls God’s blessing down upon the earth as he makes the 
sign of the Cross as he faces North, East, South, and West. After this 
we sing a hymn and the procession moves back to the church where 
this lovely evening is closed by singing the Service of Compline in the 
church. —Stig 


(Translation of an article from St. Michael’s Kyrkoblad from Osby, 
Sweden, by Clifford Ansgar Nelson). 
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LIVING THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. ASCEN- 
SIONTIDE THROUGH HOLY TRINITY 


Our “celebrated” Church Year moves onward to one of the great 
Christophanies—the Feast of the Ascension. This is one Feast day 
we may not forget. As well neglect the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
as to neglect the grand Processional of our Lord God into Heaven. 
With His coming, it was Immanuel!—God with us; ;now it is “God is 
gone up with a shout: the Lord with the sound of a trumpet”. The 
coming to earth, may not be of greater importance than His leaving 
this earth. And so the revolving orbit of the Church’s parochial life, 
continues its expectant course around the “Sun of Righteousness”. 
We ask; Now what is our Joshua forth-doing for us. He has entered 
into the veil as our forerunner, which hope we have as an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast. . 

Not since Elisha beheld Elijah carried upward in the fiery chariot, 
has human eye witnessed so great a wonder. Forty days after the 
Resurrection of our Blessed Lord, Holy Church calls us to celebrate 
the event that terminates His visible Presence on earth. All through 
the Easter cycle, we have been reminded of His precious appearances 
here and there among the disciples, every step of his concourse from 
the tomb. The Paschal Candle which symbolized this cherished post- 
resurrection period, burning through the forty days is extinguished 
after the reading of the Gospel for Ascension, which tells of the go- 
ing up to heaven of the Saviour. 

It is feared that for many, the zeal and constancy of our Christian 
walk and fellowship in the Church, suffers an eclipse as soon as the 
Alleluias of Easter have died away. We feel shame for our post Easter 
slump. But if we lift Ascentiontide and Pentecost to their rightful 
importance we shall have thwarted the decline, and partially remov- 
ed a threat to our attendances following Easter. Therefore, we ought 
to celebrate the solemnities of the Holy Eucharist on this “High-Day”. 
The proper Preface describes the import of the Sacrament in this 
instance: “through Jesus Christ our Lord, Who after His Resurrec- 
tion appeared openly to all His disciples, and in their sight was taken 
up into Heaven, that He might make us partakers of His Divine Na- 
ture”. ..immediately one is reminded of those wistful words ere He 
departed, leaving them the Sacrament “but I say unto you, I will not 
drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink 
it new with you in my Father’s kingdom.” And so with particular 
longing we think of our Saviour as waiting for us, preparing now for 
us, so that our table here, may soon be the banquet board of the Lord 
in heaven. : 

The music ought to be brilliant, triumphant, “gone up with a 
shout: with the sound of a trumpet”, and’ if possible with a fanfare 
of trumpets. The Offertory repeats again the words: “God is gone up 
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with a shout, the Lord with the sound of the trumpet. Sing praises 
to God, sing praises; sing praises unto our King; sing praises. Hal- 
lelujah.” At Vespers we may sing with the Psalmist: “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors: and the 
King of glory shall come in. Who is this King of glory: The Lord of 
hosts, He is the King of glory.” 

“Ascension was always considered one of the Great Festivals, 
and one of the most holy joy, as it marks the completion of our Lord’s 
redemptive work. The Greek Church calls it the “Taking up.” It 
is also known as Holy Thursday. It is linked with the Nativity and 
Easter as “the three feasts of our Lord’s Godhead.” In some sections, 
notably the East, it is customary to celebrate the services in the open, 
either in the fields, if there is no mountainside or in the cemeteries. 
Thus the Church marks the complete and completed earthly life of 
our Lord.” (Quoted from Paul Z. Strodach’s book, The Church Year.) 

The nine day interval leading to Pentecost may be used as did the 
Apostles for prayer and preparation for the coming of the Holy 
Comforter. Acts. 1:14 describes what took place in the Upper Room, 
as a direct result of the Lord telling them that they should not de- 
part from Jerusalem, but should wait for the promise of the Father, 
and so we read; “These all continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication with the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with 
his brethren,” (the company numbered 120 persons). From this period 
has arisen the practice of the Novena (nine day prayer). 

Sunday Exaudi can be the bridge to carry forward a parochial 
program of devotional exercises similar in effect as the obedience 
of the Apostolic company. The Prophecies may be read, and the Acts, 
as portions of the Revelation of the Holy Ghost to mankind of God’s 
redemptive action in the world since the Covenant made with the 
Patriarchs, The Ascent of the Saviour is the signal for the Descent 
tongues of fire, and the seven gifts of the Spirit of God, which are, 
of the Holy Ghost. The prophecy of Joel is fulfilled. The white vest- 
ments of Ascensiontide are exchanged for the red, symbolizing the 
Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, Fortitude, Knowledge, Holiness, 
Fear of God. 

Pentecost marks the fiftieth day of Easter. It has probably been 
observed in the Church since the days of the Apostles. This day was 
of equal standing with Easter as a time for baptism, and likewise for 
many among us of the holy Rite of Confirmation. The Catechumens 
are dressed in white garments, hence the name Whitsun, (also be- 
cause the name indicates the Divine Wisdom granted to the new-born 
in Christ by the power of water and the Holy Ghost). For that rea- 
son the same rite of the blessing of the Font with procession, as at 
Easter, may take place before the Introit for Pentecost. During the 
Celebration of the Sacrament, may be added for dramatic effect 
the blowing of trumpets during the Sequence hymn, to recall the 
trumpet sounded on Sinai, or the sound of the mighty wind that 
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oy is celebrated throughout the Octave, to the exclusion of all 
else. 

Thus the Birthday of the Christian Church inaugurates the 
splendid activity unceasing of the Holy Ghost to strengthen us per- 
= in the ministry and life of saintliness until the day of the 
Lord. 

Additional suggestions. Processions around the aisles of the 
church are suitable and effective for the Feasts of the Ascension, 
Pentecost, and the Holy Trinity. In all cases the procession begins 
at the altar and ends there. For Ascension and Holy Trinity a “sta- 
tion prayer” may be prayed before the altar, the hymn resumed and 
concluded at its conclusion. For Pentecost the “station prayer” would 
be at the font. Suitable hymns from the Hymnal may be used for 
these, or the ancient “Salve festa dies”, number 102, 107 in “The 
Hymnal 1940”, Protestant Episcopal Church, and for Holy Trinity, 
“I Bind Unto Myself This Day”, number 268 in the same book. For 
Pentecost ‘Veni Sancte Spiritus” and “Veni Creator” are also proper. 

The ten days’ period from Ascension to Pentecost was known as 
“Apostles’ Fast”, and the issue of UNA SANCTA of 1948 (Vol VIII, 
No. 4) was so named. In this issue the Litany to the Holy Ghost was 
printed, which may be used as a preparatory office to the Eucharist 
on Pentecost. These days may well be used for special services of 
prayer, such as for the parish, for unity, for revival, for missions. 

On the Feast of the’ Holy Trinity the Athanasian Creed may be 
read or sung antiphonally instead of the Nicene Creed. 


Station Prayer for Pentecost. 


V. The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost. Alleluia. 

R. He shall teach you all things. Alleluia. 

HOLY GHOST, the Sanctifier, Who through the Word of God 
and the water of Holy Baptism dost give to us spiritual life and en- 
trance into the Kingdom of Heaven; grant that all of us who have 
received Thy regenerative power may be daily guided by Thee in the 
Christian life, that we may receive the gift of salvation made possible 
through Christ our Lord; Who with Thee and the Father dost ever 
reign, One God, world without end. R. Amen. 


Station Prayer for the Feast of the Holy Trinity. 

V. The true God, One in Three and Three in One: 

R. O come, let us worship Him. 

THOU MOST HOLY, eternal, and undivided Trinity, one God, 
Whom angels and men worship, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy: we adore 
Thy majesty, Thy glory, and Thy power, and we thank Thee that Thou 
hast revealed Thyself to us as our Creator, our Redeemer, and our 
Sanctifier; grant us Thy.help to continue ever in Thy fellowship, and 
to attain at length unto everlasting life with Thee, through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Savior. R.'Amen. 

John A. Kaercher 
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PRAYERS FOR ROGATIONTIDE 
. Praise the Name of the Lord: 
. Blessed be His Name from this time forth and for evermore. 


Bless Thou this year for us, O God: 
And preserve us in the faith. 


Bestow Thy blessing upon all who go forth to sow the seed: 
. Bless their labors with an abundant harvest. 


. Grant us favorable weather all through the summer: 
. Rain and sunshine each in its order. 


Hd Wa Wd Wd 


VY. Supply water for the springs up in the hills: 
R. That they fail us not. 


V. Make fertile the valleys: 
2. Let them be a place of beauty. 


V. Make the fishes to multiply in the rivers: 
R. Eless the harvests of the seas. 


. Satisfy the desire of every living thing: 
R. The birds of the air, the flowers of the field, the beasts of the 
forest. 


V. Bless our hearts, that in thankfulness we may render Thee praise: 
R. We beseech Thee to hear us. 


V. Bless we the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost: 
R. We praise and magnify Him forever. 


V. Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord: 
R. Praise ye the Lord. 


Our Father, Who art in heaven... 


(From “Kyrie Eleison”, Litanies for Congregational Use.) 


REVIEWS 


THE MASS OF THE FUTURE, by Gerald Ellard, S. J., The 
Bruce Publishing Co., $4.00. 

For those seeking a clear and thorough understanding of the 
liturgical movement in the Roman Catholic Church, Gerald Ellard’s 
THE MASS OF THE FUTURE will be a book which they will want 
to read and own. 

It gives a systematic and orderly presentation of the aims and 
progress of the movement within the Roman Communion. It is di- 
vided into three sections, “The Mass of the Past,” “The Mass of the 
Present” and “The Mass of the Future.” 
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The changes proposed do not effect The Eucharist which Father 
Ellard insists is unchanged and unchangeable, but the Mass, which 


he points out, that within limits, is capable of endless variation. 


One of the major problems confronting the movement is the 
matter of lay participation. Various measures are advocated which 
Father Ellard believes will achieve that goal. Nothing is overlooked 
from the use of the vernacular in the Mass, to changes in architecture 
which will make it possible for the priest to face the congregation 
while offering Mass. Changes in theology are not contemplated, in 
fact, attempt is made to emphasize the Catholic Orthodoxy of the 
Movement. 

However, this reviewer wonders whether theology will soon fol- 
low liturgy. Increased lay participation in the Mass will in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, lead to changes in theology concerning the place 
of the laity in the Roman Church. 

Gerald Ellard handles this question very nicely, insisting that 
the dogma of the priesthood of all believers, as set forth by Luther. 
is a long-explored error; but that since all are members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, all possess a share of Christ’s priesthood “in their 
own proper condition.” In short there are two orders or priests, with 
“The Lay Priesthood” occupying a secondary place. 

To the Evangelical such a view is unsatisfactory but neverthe- 
less the fact that Ellard discusses the matter is gratifying and in- 
dicates liturgical change challenges some Roman ideas. 

In almost every respect, except the view of The Mass as a Sac- 
rifice, the liturgical movement seems to be carrying Roman Cath- 
olicism a little more closely to the Evangelical orthodoxy. One won- 
ders, “How far will they come?” 

Granted that the steps are small, it must be remembered that 
the book not only bears the Imprimature of the Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee but under the Imprimature is this statement, “Views expres- 
sed remain the author’s own though the book bears the Imprimatur.” 
Apparently Gerald Ellard and the liturgical movement are not only 
pioneering but are on dangerous ground. 

Hence any changes in thought, no matter how slight, indicate 
a stirring that is deep and based on firm piety. 

It offers hope to those interestéd in Church union, but such 
reunion is impossible without modification in all branches of the Chris- 
tian Faith. The liturgical movement is making modifications which 
are bringing us closer together at least in the externals of our faith. 
Perhaps here is common ground that can lead to more important a- 
greements. Hugo R. Pruter 


FOCUS, published by the St. Louis Lutheran Society for Better 
Race Relations. Subscription, 50c a year, 4316 Toenges Ave., St. Louis, 
16, Missouri. 

“Focus” is the new name for the new format of the small but 
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important periodical devoted to Christian race relations. It has been 
in existence for about five years, but its new and improved ap- 
pearance, and its monthly publication make it an almost new ef- 
fort. Its staff is inter-racial, and its philosophy definitely Christian. 

Of special interest to UNA SANCTA is the fact that there must 
be a definite connection between the brotherhood of man as express- 
ed in actual, practical inter-racial Christianity, and the ideals of the 
sacramental-liturgical movement. If the great worshipping act of 
the Church is the Holy Meal of Christ’s Body and Blood, there can- 
not be any human dividing lines based on anything less than faith 
in Christ as the Redeemer. Social, national, and racial differences 
cease to be differences, but only varieties of creation. Inter-racial 
Christianity needs the dynamic centralizing influence of the Sacra- 
ment, and the liturgical movement needs the practical application 
of inter-racial Christianity. The altar must sanctify the world. H.R.K. 


CONTEMPORANEA 


What Five People Think 


In the January, 1948, issue of “The Lutheran Church Quarterly”, 
the Rev. Dr. Hans Asmussen, president of the chancellery of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany (a federation of Lutheran and Re- 
formed territorial churches), wrote on “Recent Theological Develop- 
ments in Germany”. Of special interest to UNA SANCTA readers 
is the following portion, reprinted with the permission of “The Luther- 
an Church Quarterly”. 

“The highest form of confession is the form of prayer, in which 
we speak before God and to God. All confession of faith is, in its es- 
sence, prayer. He who does not seek the truth of the creed in prayer 
will never find it. 


“This is one of the reasons why we have a liturgical movement 
in Germany. For the liturgy is the language of the church in which 
she expresses her creed most fully. In the nineteenth century the 
liturgy was corrupted. In this we all have much of the old to re- 
learn. Karl Barth ridicules the liturgy. For he is the last of the great 
Renaissance dogmaticians who believe that one can express the truth 
objectively, that is, without relation to the living Thou, which is 
God. But we must learn that we are closest to our own being when 
we pray. For nowhere are we so related to God as in prayer. Tell 
me what you pray and I will tell you what you are! For that reason 
we also cannot know the Roman Catholic Church so fully from her 
dogmatics as from her missal and her breviary. 


“Why do the current branches of the Reformed Church have so 
little liturgy? I have found that they interpret the sentence, ‘The 
Word became flesh’ differently from those who were influenced by 
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the Lutheran Confession. If the Word truly became flesh, then the 
flesh also became the Word, because the eternal Word transmitted 
to the flesh what is peculiar to the Word. If the Word truly became 
flesh, then the Word elevates everything created, which it touches, 
to its own height. Then we can say of the blessed bread that it is 
Christ’s body, and of the blessed chalice that it is Christ’s blood. Then 
the word of the prophets and apostles, through which divine reve- 
lation was poured out, is truly God’s Word; and then we may assume 
that this mighty Word fills the words in which the church believing- 
ly worships with a divine content which also determines the form of 
the words. Here lie our differences from the Reformed brethren. Here 
we see why our worship has a different form from theirs. 

“The Lutheran Church stands between the Reformed Church 
and the Roman Catholic Church. That is her strength but also her 
danger. If we teach and confess, in distinction from the Reformed 
Church, that bread and wine are the body and blood of Christ and 
that the apostolic word is the Word of God, then we must be careful 
not to fall into the error of the Roman Church and hold that the 
earthly substance into which the grace of God enters ceases to be 
earthly. Here we see the reason for the attitude which the Roman 
Church takes toward exegesis and the use of the Holy Scriptures. 
For during centuries she has treated the Holy Scriptures as though 
these did not stand at the portals of the kingdom of heaven, pointing 
as well into this world as into the next. For centuries she has lacked 
priests and laymen who studiously used the Scriptures in their mo- 
ther tongue. It must never come to that with us. This danger has in- 
creased in Germany. For with thanks toward God we must admit that 
there is today much, and frequently very good, preaching in the 
Catholic Church of Germany, and that there exists among Catholic 
Christians in Germany a great Bible movement.” 

Dr. Hermann Sasse of the University of Erlangen, Germany, 
recently returned to his duties there from a prolonged stay in this 
country. Speaking of the dormant condition of the Lutheran Church 
in Germany, Dr. Sasse attributed much of this to the steady decline 
of Communion attendance since 1850. The average at present is a- 
bout 5%, in contrast to the Roman Church, which can justly boast 
an average of 2,000% in some localities. 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr writing in “The Atlantic Monthly” of July 
1948, comes out for a definite return of the disciplines of worship 
and liturgy as a means of holding and attracting people to Christ. 
He said the day of the pioneer religion has passed, and worship built 
purely on opening service type of hymn singing will not suffice. 

In his recent book, “Alternative to Futility”, Professor Elton 
Trueblood of Earlham College finds the basic tragedy that many 
seekers find satisfaction in neither of the two types of western Chris- 
tianity—Protestantism ‘and Roman Catholicism. His criticism of 
Protestantism is that their services are: insipid, showing “so little 
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imagination”, for he states that regardless of the occasion, “the same 
kind of dull and lifeless service is repeated endlessly.” What he states 
about the Roman Church will be left to the reader of this challenging 
book. 

Miss Jean Fraser of the British Isles was a recent visitor to this 
country, and we quote this observation from “Lutheran Woman’s 
Work” magazine. “One disappointment has been to discover that the 
American Churches are no more successful than those of any other 
country I know in a ministry to the ‘masses’. They seem, on the whole, 
to have abandoned the religious for the social ministry in the indus- 
trial areas of great cities, leaving the Christian message to be in- 
terpreted by ‘shop-front’ churches and sects or by other institutions. 
This suggests either that church membership, as we understand it, 
is not a necessary part of the gospel message or that the industrial 
worker—typical product of modern society—is not capable of Chris- 
tian faith. . .for the sake of the spiritual health of any Church it seems 
that it cannot retreat behind an income or occupation bracket. It 
needs the contribution of faith, fellowship, and experience that the 
industrial worker can bring.” 

* * * 

In the Holy Name Issue, UNA SANCTA had the pleasure of 
introducing a new staff member, the Rev. Walter Lotz, Germany. 
Recently we received liturgical literature from the esteemed co- 
worker of the new staff member, the Rev. Karl Bernhard Ritter, D.D. 
Both brethren, in an amazing way, are in perfect agreement with the 
policy of UNA SANCTA. In the wide distribution of beautifully made 
up booklets and tracts for the cultivation of private devotional life 
for both pastor and people, the two brethren by far surpass us. While 
we here in the land of plenty bemoan and lament the absence of 
popular devotional material arranged in liturgical sequence from Ad- 
vent to The Commemoration of the Dead, these men in prostrate Ger- 
many find it possible to adorn each piece of literature with symbols 
striking the eye and piercing the heart. Each word, each line, each 
tract brings the meditating reader nearer to God. In his many years 
of religious reading never has the writer of these lines found the 
Biblical relation between Pulpit and Altar so adoringly set forth as 
in “Liturgy The Lifeblood of the Church” by Dr. Ritter, based upon 
the Epistle of Saint Paul to the Hebrews. 

May we Americans have the pleasure of enjoying some contri- 
butions by these two outstanding followers of Wilhelm Loehe in 
the pages of UNA SANCTA. Otto E. Klett. 

* * « 

THE REV. WALTER DOBNITZKY, of Muenster, Westphalia, 
Germany, is a new associate editor of UNA SANCTA. For twenty 
years Pastor Drobnitzky has been active in the sacramental life of 
the Lutheran Church of Germany. Until 1945 he was pastor of the 
venerable old church “Zum Kripplein Christi” in Fraustadt, Silesia. 
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He served as army chaplain during the war, and upon the Russian 
occupation of Silesia was ejected and became a camp pastor in a 
British Civilian internment camp. He has served the sacramental- 
liturgical cause by numerous writings in German periodicals, and by 
the conduction of retreats. He writes, “In the last two years as camp 
pastor I gathered more than 2,000 men every Sunday for the cele- 
bration of the sacrament, and many of them gained a new understand- 
ing of the Holy Supper and the Liturgy.” 

* * % 


Another welcome addition to the staff is THE REV. AKSEL 
SOLBU, rector of the parish of Nore in Numedal, Norway. This par- 
ish is in the mountainous district of the diocese of Tunsberg, and its 
four churches cover one thousand square miles and includes 3,200 
souls. Pastor Solbu served as chaplain to the Norwegian legation 
in Copenhagen. 

During the Nazi occupation of Norway he was deprived of of- 
fice and served under the secret interim Consistory. The Eastern 
Orthodox Church and the theology of Grundtvig have been special 
areas of his study. He is the author of articles on the sacramental 
and liturgical life. From time to time reports and articles on Church 
life in Norway will be published in UNA SANCTA. 

* * * 


The cover drawing by our artist shows our Lord returning to the 
heavenly Jerusalem clothed in the crown of thorns and the robe of 
blood, and with the five marks of His passion as precious jewels 
won in ‘the great fight on Calvary against Satan in establishing the 
Kingdom of God upon earth and in the hearts of men. 

* * * 


MISCELLANEA. An article in the January, 1949, issue of “The 
American Lutheran” on “Oft-Heard Objections to a Weekly Com- 
munion—And Their Answers” is worth reading. It was written by the 
Rev. Ralph Lindemann.—-Reports of Candlemas services, the tra- 
ditional ceremonies and Eucharist for the Feast of the Presentation, 
have come from St. John Church, Hoboken, N. J., and from Holy 
Sacraments Church, St. Louis. The Epiphany procession bearing 
gifts to the Christ Child was observed in Emmnauel Church, New 
Haven, Conn., and in Holy Sacraments Church.—“Sanct Henrik” 
is the liturgical magazine published in the Swedish language by the 
Church of Finland. In a recent issue it reported an article on the 
list of weekly communion parishes in this country as it appeared 
recently in UNA SANCATA.—Again the “Formula Missae”, Luther’s 
1523 rendering of the High Mass, has been celebrated in this country, 
this time on the Feast of the Epiphany at First Hungarian Lutheran 
Church, Detroit. The Eucharistic Prayer proposed by the National 
Lutheran Council bodies was used. The Rev. Don Richardson Frey 
is resident pastor. 
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Zion Church, St. Louis, used the Tenebrae service on Good 
Friday (based upon the “Holy Week Manual” of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist). Over 1,000 people were in attendance.—At 
St. Matthew Church, New York, Matins are conducted every morn- 
ing, not only for the children of the parochial school, but for the 
other parishioners as well. On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday after- 
noons devotions are conducted in addition, appropriate to the season. 
On Feast days this devotion is the Litany intoned before the altar 
by three kneeling boys. Mr. John S. Damm, Seminarian of Con- 
cordia, is the Principal. 

“The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament” is a new group in 
Baltimore, Maryland. Its name indicates its purpose. Its inspiration 
was received from the Society of St. Ambrose. Several meetings have 
been held. It is open to both clergy and laity. The Dean of this 
group is the Rev. Ralph LaFontaine, 4215 Loch Raven Boulevard, Bal- 
timore 18. 


WRITERS IN THIS ISSUE. The Rev. Otto Klett and the Rev. 
John H. Zerhusen are both pastors of parishes which are entirely 
rural. The former, a staff member of UNA SANCTA, is pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Dakota, Minnesota, and the latter is pastor of 
Zion Church, Elkader, Iowa. The Rev. Clifford Ansgar Nelson, trans- 
lator, is pastor of Gloria Dei Church, St. Paul, Minnesota. The Rev. 
John A. Kaercher, staff member, is pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. The Rev. Hugo R. Pruter, reviewer, is min- 
ister of the Congregational Church, Orford, New Hampshire. 


EVERYDAY. A new printing of this devotional manual is avail- 
able. The price remains the same: 40c a copy, or $35.00 a hundred, 
postpaid. 








